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ABSTRACT ' : 

-_ ^ The purpose Of t his a ral yt ica^l essay"is -.d lay but 



sojne conceptual v^oundaries and distinctions about how children 
develop an d-- use-- met acommunicat ion (messaqes who5=e primary function is 
to- inakG- reference -to -or^ transform* "themselves or other me3\ a-ges) . Two 
types of -^me^ta communication ^re discussed :g^^ta ling ui st ic isessaqes , in 
wh ich^ there , is a te^orary --shif t in ^wateness from message content to 
some^aspect cf _ tbe^ i|nquaqe_used to code 'that content : and framing^ 
whicb-means_ transforming one kind of event into another ki \d of event 
by loqical typinq. These two. domains of metacommunicatian a re_ 
analyzed by u^inq examples from the research literature: to provide 
insights about how children develop metacommun icati ve skill v . The 
discussion of metalinguistic skills focuses on the predictable 
develbpment of these skills in preoperational and concrete ___ _ 
bperatiohal children^, noting that the transition from the te^dehpy to 
centrate in the pre^peratibnal st ffqe to _ decent r^te in the corcrete 
dperatibna V staqe is reflected in metalinguistic performance- The 
di scussibn/df me tacomm unicat i ve framinq _ skill s revolves around the 
cdfflmun icM^ive transf drma tidn df dne kind df_ev.e^ 'intb a related 
event thrdugb levels df abstract idn^ and delineates seven typis of 
framinq, iTlcluding guctinq^ prdcedural^ .pl^Yr humors deceptibA, 
atgument, and relationship fsymmetry and ; alternation) • CRL) 
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Metacdfiuimnicat ive Development \ 
Anne. Van Kleeck and Robert Hopper 

The University of Texas at Austin : 

As children learn language and pragmatics, they also learn 
nietac^^mmuriicat ion . Researchers have long understood this to be 
true in some vvay > but the understanding of terms such as mistalin- 
guistics and metacominunication has been so murky and primitiva that 
assessing its development has seemed impractical. The purpose 
of the pi^esent essay is to lay out some conceptual boundaries and 
distinctions about metacommt^nicat ion that might be useful in 
studying how children develop and use it. 

We argue that research to date particularly supports exami- 
nation of* two aspects of metacdmmunicatipn which we call meta- 
lintjuistics and framing. This paper describes these two domains, 
and provides s6me examples from the literature which give some 
beginning insights into understanding how children develop each 
of these sets of; skills. 

; :\ Metacommunicatlon 

" The term metacomrnunicat ion is commonly understood as "cdmmuni- 
catioa about communication,*' and its use frequently carries a 
connotation of describing nonverbal behavior . 'Before using the 
term here, several qualifications must be introduced, since the 
terms met-acoi>irnunicat ion and metal ingui^t ics • have be^n employed many 
differen^t ways in the past three decades. We begin wit^h a synthesized 
review of some uses of the prefix "meta.'; 




The Prefix :;"Met^^ 



Webster's diet ionaries as dendtihg heyohd / along vvitir , bgj^ide , : 
mdciif yXn-g , and .. changed: in form .. Each of these semi-synonymous terms 
picks up some thread of the me ta-tapestry . Meta^-- is a go^| process 



term; it never stctnds stiil for analysis. Meta- is th;e term 
scholars use to explain that nearly every message is more than it 
seems to be^ A vivid message, like a successful small group, is 

more than- the sum. of its parts'. Part of the plus-factor is meta- 

. ■ * - 

pommunicat ipn . 
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Some accounts of pe.tacommunicat ion emphasize the importance of 
nonverbal message elements (Birdwhistell , 1970); but mu^^h mera- ' 

. . - ^ -- ■ - ; ■ ^ - ■ ■ ■ ■ r - _ 

communication is verbal (e.g.; "I asked you to sa^ piease Some 
rqet^cornmuniG-at ion ^eems difficjul-t to trace to any signal or syrfibolic 
properties of messages^ — it seems "almost taken-f or-granted (e,g. , 
interpreting j:ernark as a^ joke even though it is delivered deadpan)^ 

Since metacommunica t ion. ,i,is sometimes nonverbal, sometimes 
verbal, and sometimes taken-f oi*-granted , one, must 6e somewhat 
abstract in defining it. Here is our attempt-:' messages that serve 
a primary function of making "re|erence to or ^ transforming themselves 
,or 6.ther mefssages ' dpns t itute metacommunicat ion To explicate this 
somewhat^ cryptic definition, we -review frere-^two kinds of communic^ive 
phenomena that showmetacommunicative^'properties . The ^ first .type 
are metalinguistic messages. ,.These are messages^vin whipk tfi^re i-s ^ • 

^ ::L h ^ - " 

te^japorary shift fin awareness ^r,om message content to^ softie, ^ipjsct of 

_■_ _ ■ -__ - - ^ . ^ . ■ - - - " . _ ' - '*^r^ ""^ ^ • 

the language used to cotle that content. The aspect^ of liiigu|:g|e / 

_ - . - » ... . . . . _ 

focused upon may be either its meaning, the ^Ix^igui^tic form used to 



convey that rneariing, or Both; Framing is the skill of; transforming 
one kind of event into another kind of event by logical typihg.^ 
Examples include play and deception. Each of these aspects of meta- 
Gommuhicat.idn is described beluw; first in terms of conceptual 
definition, then in terms of examples from research in child develop 
ment . ' ' 

Metal'inguis t ic Me t43.c ommunicat i oa " . ' 

111 most dn-going' discourse , language serves as a .vehicle for the 

- • ' . . ;f ... 

transmission of thought. Messages acquire metalinguistic character 

when some aspect of the, language itself becomes instead' the object 

or focus of thought. Normally, both 1 is teners_^''and speakers are 

attuned to the meaning o'f^ a message. Neither particularly notices , 

specific linguistic elements until something unexpected occurs. For 

example, a particular word may be temporarily focused upon because 

it was ' incorrectly produced or because a purister has played with its 

meaning. In either case, when this. occurs, there is a temporary 

shift .in focus frorn what is being said to certain aspects of the 

/ * . 

language used to say it. . 

. Metalinguistic skills involve a two step process. Initially, 
: all metalinguistic tasks involve focusing on linguistic form — that 
is, sdfne ling^uistic entity is isolated as a target df fdcal aware- 
ness. In some cases, the linguist ic • element ddes ndt have td be 
disembedded .but is simply provided, as when a chi Id-'Tk presented 
with a word -^^nd asked to segment it into syllables. o|ce the 
element is. either disembedded or' pirdvided sdme kind df mental - 
manipulation is performed on that element. Jt is at this second 
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stage that metai'ingtiistie tasks differ; Sbme require reflection 
upon th6 meaning component of, the disembedded element while others 
require some type of manipulation of' the linguistic form. Still 
other tasks appear to require a manipulation of both form and 
meaning. The develQpment of metalinguistic skills can be -^on^dered 
in light 'of thesQ different kinds of task demands and the response 
strategic children bring to each task. 

Children's performance on metalinguistic skills reflet L-'3 their 
cognitive reasoning abilities at different points in development ^ 
(see Van Kleeck, 1980a, ivnd 1n press for. further discussion of this 

/point). indirect support for thi^; claim is available in the exist- 

^ ■■ 

ing literature, if .one makes the assumption that children up to' the 

~ * * _ . ' . . . . . . - 

••.age of six or seveh are in Piaget**s preoperational stage of cogni- 

tive development and those beyond that are in the concrete- operational 

^ ' " . , ^, ' - " " ^ 

stagie. / , ' 



Accor^iing to Piagetian theory, av major characteristic of ' 
preoperational children's thought is c^ntration. Gentration refers 
to the child's tendency to concentrate or center on one aspect of a 
situation at a time. Metalinguistic performance in the preopera- 
tional stage directly reflects the tendency to centrate. S^n^raiiy, 



preoperational children focus on the meaning of ^messages and even 
here are limited to cbnsiderihg only one . meaning. Occassionally , 
they may focus exclusively on linguistic form. The point is, tfie 
child at thi^^biht in development cannot consider both f brnv arid 
Cleaning or even two meanings simultaneously. In such situations, 
th-e child tends to interpret meah-ihg in a narrowly semant^ic way. 
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The semantic bias 6[f the preoperational child Is reflected by; 
inaccurate performance on two tasks which reqUi'fe form and not 
'meaning manipulations.. On word-reforeht differentiation tasks, 
the preoperational child will offer a word such./as "train" when 
asked to pr6v?:de a long word < Ber tlVoud-Papandropoulou , 1978): 
Clearly; the word's meaning and hot its lingufstic form has been 
the child's focus on this task. This focus on meaning is again 
evidenced when children are asked to judge the grammaticality of a 
sentence: One' child in a study by Gleitrriah and her colleagues 
(Gleiitmari, Gleitman & Shipley, 1972) stated that the sentence "I am 
eating dinner" was not acceptable^, v- The child then explained that 
he didn't like to eat dinner, . The suburban i te children in this 
study also negated the grammatical \accuracy' of *'The men wait for - 
the bus" on the grounds that only children "wait for buses, 

r \ ^' ■ ■ ' 

V-'. '_ _-L _J _ _L_ 

Because they can focus on only o^e meaning at a time, pre- 
operational children also fail to appreciate linguistic ambiguity 
that often occurs in humor. In a similar manner , jthey demonstrate 
awareness of only the phys ica^l mean tng of dual-f unbt ion . ad jecl^ives 
such as "sweet'^or "hard'' (Asch & Nerlove, 1960), Preoperational 

■ - - . - ---- ------i - : -: ------ - 

children :do focus on f,brm in isolation when they engdge in sound 

- - _ 

play (e,g.. Weir, 1962) or when asked ^ segment words, into 

syllables (Fox 8c rduth , 1975; piberman^, Shankweiler, Fischer, & 

Garter, 1974) or sentences into words (Fox & Routh, 1975), 

The limitation of the preoperat:ionai ch i id ' s though t , in 

terms of the tendency to centrate, is overcome with the transition 

to the concrete operational stage which takes plac^ at apprdxirnate ly 

six- or seven ^rears of age. The concrete operational child can- de- 

y. »■ ■ . , 

cefitfate. that^ is,, hold in mind and relate more than one aspect of 



a. situation at h t ime . * ^ecdusc of this aBility, the concrete • 
operational child cah simii 1 1 ane^qs ly t.hihk r^bou^^ language in two 
waj^: It cah be both a 'medium for conveying thought and an object 
f6r irisfieqtidn in its own i-ight: 

The'^dncrete operational child (aged approximately 6 to 11 
years) can iis^such f ecus, t^ie-^ form of . language while simultaneously 
retaining its meaning; Th|s allows* accurate performance on word- 
referent task^^apd on grammaticali ty judgments!; T^yo meanings can 
also be held fin mind and related; The concrete operational child 

.... : . :. _ _ _^J_ _.. , : - ' _ - ^- ■ 

begins to show evidence of appreciating linguistic ambiguity -humor 
(Fowles & Glanz ,<i^l977 ; Flirsh-Pasefc, Gleitman , & Gleitman , 1978) n 
and both meanings df dual function adjectives (Asch fe Nerlove ;- 196Cr) . 
They'carindt yet however , deal well wittr^figurat ive ^language', in j 
• which the Qxltended meaning ^is not^ conventional but newly created by 



being used in different domains (Winner, Rosentiq:!, fe Gardner, 1976) 
Skill in comprehending metaphor'^awalts the* onset of Piaget's formal 
dperatidhal stage, beginning at approximately eleven years of age. 

Metalinguistic skills which have more complex task demands 

^ _~ . J. _\ ...... . ~. 

such as those requiring simultaneous form and meaning rftanipul at ions 

take a correspondingly longe^r time f or ^tie child to master. For 

example, in the case of certain types of linguistic ambiguity su-ch . ^ 

as marpheme boundary ambiguity, both form and semaij.tic content 

must be manipulated for resolution. Consider, the following riddle: 

... . _ . . . ^^^"i*^' 

• Question: Why is the man in the fish marked stin^yTv. 

Answer: Because his job makes him sell fish. 

4 

The resolution In^folves manipulat o.f fqrm-fcLv moving the morpheme 
baundary and combininK-the two wor^s "sell ffsh" to-i^ meas^ing of ' 
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9 --i:' 

'> ■ ' .' ■ ' ' ^ . ' ^ \: ' ' - 

.••selftsh;" Children do not; bo^^ih to appreciate this, mbrpheme 

boundary humor until ^around the- si^th crade or t'weive years' of aKe . 

Iri summary, the metntllhuuist ic skills of the preoperational 

and concrete operational child a'ppear' to) have-'bert.ain predictable 

- . ^ ...... . ^. _ - ^ - - • ' _ - _ 

characteristics which can be attr.ibuteci to the more general r^ea- 
sdnihi; skills tfley bring to these tasks. Most no^^i^ly, tfie tr<in- ^ 
sition from, the tendency to ^ehtrate in the., p:^qperat ional stage 
td'the ability to decentWte' iT5\. the concrete* operational stage is 



reflected in metalinguistic performance. With the emergence of 

^_ ^ . * ^ t - ^ 

this: ability to consider more than one _as|?ect of a situatir6\i kt 

^ - _ - ' - ' - - - " ^^^-N 0 - - 

' 1 time concrete operational children can likewise consider, relate, 

_ ^ - - : ^ 

and manipulate more than one aspect of the linguistic cocffe simul- - 
taneously . . ^ ^ v - ' . 

- _ -- ^ - - ^ - -- " - _ - _^ -- - - - ■ - 

, Framing^: transiormat'^on lyThrough Levels Absp-a-ction 

//MetaGommunication research probably beganf when Gregory Bate-.:^ 

son (1954) observed that, zoo animals frequently engage in pl'ay 

* :_ . 1 / ' • 

behavior' that is seemingly modeled on combat. In fact this species 

of behavior appears to be mock^pl ay combat. The human^ observer 

: , .. .... _ ■ . .- c : _ ._ . ' 

% cannot tell in)mediat:ely whLch acts are PflayfuJ. and which are war- 
like, but the animals rarjfly appeaV^^OP fused about this distinc- 
tibri. Bateson asks in this con text , ^^hat is the nature Of the 
message '^^thisjis play?" The animals must share some form of this 
>i(ieCsage in order, for them to coordinate playful behavior and know 
tliat they lire not really figfiting. But where is the message? It 
is somewhere in »'meta" — along with and yet within, the message. 
• The -message ^'this is play" also involves some change, of i • ; 
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trahsfdrrjatidn from one f rjlme, of ihtdri>f ctat i vd scheme, to another. 
The messofe^^ "this^ls play^ somehow ' t: vans forms combat acts into 
play a'cts. Hdvv is this' possible when it appeals that the message * 
--•'this ^is p3.ay" is probably cdmrriuh icated by the way' that aets of 
mock combat |ire performed? The charllctef izing message may be pkrt 
of ^he message it characterizes, though that state qf affairs 
violates both logic and co^on sense. ^ ' ' - 

Bateson argues that a message such as "this is play*' is con-^ 
c'eptually problematic because it Occupies a higher level of con- 



ceptual abstl-action than do - individual moves i ri t}ie cfembat or 

.i " \ ' 

- - - » . - - - r^' - ■ - - 

mock-combat . The term ;'TlEJvbl of abstraction" swings from ifus- 
sell's theory of description, and refers to the tenet of logic 
that a descriptive characterizer cannot be Conceptualized as be- 
ing part of th^ same set as those items it Wiract er ±zes . As an 
e^xample of this principle, consider the set of number^ 1, 2, and 
3. Each of these numbers belongs to the A^t , ' but ^the conceptual 
entity that is, the set itself canriof belong to^ the set. The 
characterizer of the set canfe^erve as an operat or--'changer' for mem- 
bers of the set but it cannot be parfr of it. .Why is this a.^logical 
problem? Consider the message "this .is play" which must be shared 

by animals in order to coordinate thetr, interactions.. This mes- 

^ - - ^ _ ^ V ' 

sage is a characterizer, and individual moves inr^Tie mofek^combat 

- r / 

(say nips and^ growls) are mcinbers of the set characterized. The a 

characterizer ("this is play") is of a different logical level 

than the hips arid growls. Yet its meaning-function must eberge 

. within the same space-time situation. Thd message "this is play" 



J 
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^ must be signaled iJK^sc^me way within tho J^ot-ol* mossages It charac- 
terizes— that is impossiblo , th terms of logic. 

flow does it happen? Bateson speculates tliat ^'this is play" 
, emerges as a frame , or sot of premises tft^tt charact^ize the event 
•'c.Tb summarize, framing is ^ cdriuimn icat i ve transformation of one 
■ kind -of event into a related event'. epmbat to play, praise to kid 
ding or, irohy->^ i^^- y> ' ^ < 

Goffman (197^) at-^empt^ to gr^ind a set of analyses Upon 
• Bliteslon ' s ^jot ioiis^of frame and transformation. Goffman notes - 

numerous examples of\ frame-re levfen t communication in everyday^ - 

• ^ - ■ 

affairs, including use of direct quotes, use of vocal intonations 

to indicate kidding, and mariy others. He'^ises the term key to" 

refer to a qualifying rtessage that signals the presence of a 

I frame. Keys are messages about tlie frame in which a strip (group 

of messages) is to be taken'.^ Keys peirf orm traris^f^rTfi of one 

strip of events into related sets of events^to wSich thev bear 

• ' ft 

structural similarity. For example,, a sentence i's transformed ih~ 

to a direct quote by the use quotation marks.^. A statement' may 

, .... I 

be transformed into an ironic tease by use of vocal intdhatibn. 

c ■ ' ' ' ■ . . 

A bite is Somehow transformed from combat to play. in many cases ' 

-- ■■ ' ^ ' ', ? ■ -- _ " ' 

the keys may be difficult or e-ven^ impossible to spo't'. They may 

not ^ven be physically presen t ( Hopper' , in press). 

The important part of this excursion into me ta~as-t ransf drma-^ 
tion is that keys are wi thin~yet~conceptually di§t inct , f rom other- 
message units; They act to characterize entire strips of inter- 
action; Communicators do not' usually have cons^idus uixd^rstandi hg 
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of this interactive property.- BiTt^ children loarn to do it-'-to 
treat , messages as t rahs formed-modi^r i od- framed - by met a-mes^^L^gesi- 

ft is" possibic to detinoatcy^ f^everal ma jir^^t ypeis^f frames. \ 
These include (1) quoting, ( 2 ) lirocedural , (s/play, (45 -humor ^ 
(5) deception, (6;) argument / and ( 7 )^ relat ion^h ip . Evidence 
called from the literature regarding the emergence oY- these vari- ' 
bus types of frames is discussed below. 

Quoting . Bates describes the early;. stages of framing quoted 

• ^ __ j_ ______ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ^ ■ 

language; Drawing from her data ort two I talian^'children , Glaudia 

(G) and Francesco (F), she discusses how children 'learn to ex~ 

i- - - - i^- - ---- - - - - - - - - ^ -'X' ^ ■- . - - ' - * ' 

piicitly refer to the speech act itself. To make this point, 

she uses several examples of quoting which show a cleveiopmental ^ 
pattern . , 

Even prior to seeing exfimples of quoting in c^ddreh's speech 
a precursory form of quoting emerges in the context of adult-child 
discourse. In this case, the adult might ask, "How does a dogate 
go?", to which a chili might rkiTlDond , "Woof-woof." The ea.rliest'lf 
examples of quoting i'n Claudia's speech descrit^e^ ^e nbnlin^uvst ie 
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sounds (often of 'an ima Is ) us ing the verb "to r^o" ("fare" in ^ . 
Italian) in order to quote t.he» vocal performance. Fb|* example: 
CI; 10: They were [doing] **cu-cu^^ (p. 135). - 

\ CI; 11.: V The d^lf's mommy go-es ^ "muh^( p 138). ' 
■; C2;'0; 22: The dog goes' j/"bau-bau-bau . " This bne goes 
^ "beii-bqh" (p.^^8). 
Claudia .also became somewhat obsessed with what' may or may 
-not be silid. In t his c<3nt e:<ft , embedded rat her than direct quotes 
were, noted, ^.g.,. ; * r 

■ ■ : - - ^ . • \ \ - ' ■ ' • 



62; Q] 22 : ' - Gne^doesn ' t say **accipicchia'» (p. 

/ . • 138). 

■ - 'C(between 2;4 and2;6)^ Daddy said that one doesn't say 

'^accipic^hia" and one says *'Look 
^ ' \ at thViV' (p. li39) , 

At around this same age, Claudia began using direct g^otes for 
character lines from fairy tales, e.g., 

C2^; 4; 10: Fulmine ^ays "Can I come and sing too" (p. 139). 
Francesco also began quot ing by using the Italian, verb ^'to do," 
but quickly moved to explicit veiTDs' of say ing . ' There was for some 
time a concern with permisSxible expression, but not to the extent 
witnessed in Claudia's data. -Finally, Francesco also^ recounted 
fairy tales and used direct quoting of characters; lines, • 



"- - - \ A 

Procedural Frames . Many utterances in 'a> conversation add 



nothing .new to the topic. -Instead, they are procedural, serving 
the sole function of maintaining a communication channel between"^ 
conversational participants. Th^^se utterances have^een various-' 
ly labelled as phatic (Bruner, 1975), housekeeping manageme^Htx 
moves (Weiner & Goodenoughvj,.. 1977), conversational devices (Dore, 
1977), and ' procedural moves .( Weels & Ferrier, 1976). Procedural 
moves include devices for initiating, maintaining, arid ending 
conversations. They also include mech'anisms for repair* when there 
is some kind of communication failure. their meta^^f uri^t ion is to 
signal messages such as "Let's have a conversation " "I'm still 
listening, keep going," and "Lot's ond'^ur talking." 
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Messages can take on a different character and thus inter-'' 
pretation depending upon which part of a conversation they are 
framed . in. For example, the utterance, t'Let plan to get 

-- ---- - - ^ ^ : ^ . , ^ . .: .... 

together for lunch," will likely be treated as a sincere request, 
if it occurs in the opening stages of a conversation. The par- 
ticipants will^ likely follow up with an attemiptNto find a mutually 

.... ^ _ . ^ ^ ..... .... ^ ^ ^ ^ 

open date for having lunch together. However, when conversation 
closing ha-s^been framed^ this same message will be interpreted 
more broadly as meaning something to the effect of "It's been 
nice chatting with you. We'll have to do it^ -again sojnetime;" 
Within a conversation many procedural devices signal met a-messages 
such as "I'm still listening and interested,, keep going," "I 

> ' . i. 

didn't quite understand or hear you," j2^^-^"It's your or my turn to 
talk now. " , 

To date, research regarding the development of procedural 
moves has focused primarily on those devices aimed at maintaining 
the conversational flow: The means which young children use to ful 
fill conversational obligations wero^addressa.d_bV Corsaro (1977) 
and Donahvie (1977).. .(Sh i idren learn at a very early age that ut- 
terances such as "um-hmm," "yeah," etc: serve to fulfij^l their re- 



sponse obli'^ation. Duncan (1972) referred to such procedural 

^, - - ... -^-^ ^ i 

moves as back channel responses. Both Corsaro (1977) and Donahue 



(1977) indc^^endent iy noted that children most frequently provide 

n - - - . . - ..... ... ... 

such responses following adult: quest ions ( including any utterance 
with rising intonation contour): Whtlo adult questions often 
superficially appcaV to function as requests for information' (and 
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a' child ' s- response may as such be cons idered to^e providing re- 
quested in format ion ) , Ervin-Tripp & Miller (1977) discuss how the 
''facade of i ri format ion' exchange is used for other purpos^g*' (p. 
15). Among these is maintaining discourse. Indeed, Corsaro sug- 
gests that adults employ question asking strategies mainly as a 
device for maintaining a cbhversat ion , < 

While questions explicitly require a response from a con- 
versational partner, Keehan (1974) points out that even comments 
lead to an anticipation, and thus an implicit obligation, for 
' response. An awareness of this less explicit conversational ob- 
ligation emerges later than an awareness that questions require 
responses. However, even by age 2:9, Keenan's twin boys demon- 
strated remarkable proficiency regarding this particular conversa- 
tional expectatidri. ^ Out of 76 conversational turns in their dia- 

" _ _ _ 11 _ *■ 

Ibgue containing comments; only three received no verbal acknowl- 
edgment. Van Kleeck (1980b) found that while three year old. 
children more frequently responded to questions than to comments, 
they were more likely to offer additional information in their 
responses to comments. Thus it appears that question forms are 
more likely to elicit back-channel or purely procedural type re- 
si^rises from children, ^ 

i' ^ 

Ah even later develbpineh t in cbnversat idnai turn taking involves 
sel f -select ion as next speakdr^i This is often achieved through 
utterances which refer only p5^directly to preceding discourse. Bates 
( 1976) cites as an example of such an bpe_n ing ' gamb 1 1 the use of 
"Yes; but.,," to introduce self ^^poaker (p, 122). 
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Less investigation has focused on chiidreri's ability to open 

^ - - _ - _ _ _ - J __ _ _ _ * . _ : 

arid close conversations* In his study of preschool children, 
Cbrsaro (reported in Cook-Gumperz fe Gumperz, 1978) did note that 
children ffequeritly employ both verbal and nonverbal strategies 
* iri order to initiate or gain entrance into play. Leave -^taking on 
the other harid^ is often .unmarked, at least verbally. Children 
will simply walk aw^y. The extent to which this pattern holds up 
for entering and leaWng conversations remains to Be determined. v 

. The ability to make correctiofts in ong6ing discourse has also 
been addressed from a developmental perspective. Gallagher (1977) 

demonstrated that even in the earliest stages of language acquisition, 

- _ : " • • __: _ f- . ■ 

children were able fd I'espond to a lisr^ener asking '"what?" by either 

repeating or * Attempt irig to mak^ irlsvisions in their speech* Less is 

known about how chi Idren handle conversational violations such as 

.interruptions, although Bates (1976) provides an example fronf her 
data on Italian childrefi^ At *age 2]Q]7/, eio^ia became quite con- 

'cerned with being interrupted. in one conversation, she let this . 

be knovv-n by say irig "Big talker,*' which is loosely transiatable 

tf'. J. _. 

as "chatterbox" or "big mouth" (p. 138). - . 

Play . Analogous to the zoo animals* ability to communicate the 

^distinction between mock' and real ^ombat, young children often frame 



play to distinguish it from nonplay. As Garvey (1976) notes "the 
reality-p]ay distinction appears to be Qssontiai to interpreting i 
partner's gesture iri^terms of its pi^mary meani n^r~fp<f its non-literal 
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" v. . . . V ^ . ..... ] y''.^- . 

meaning;. Both ' part hers mUst recognize that the state of plauy. 

obtains in oider to interpret and correctly respond to -'the bi*her'# 

-------- ^' ^ : * ' ^ . ' ^ , -t-' 

behaviour" (p; 57B): ' H,. . - : , 

Garvey notes f rom JiSr datl^ oh the social play of 3i tol 5^ ^'^^^ 

' V _ 

year-old age-matched rfyads .that* ''often the stat^ of play wa^ 

. .... _ . . ^ ^ . . . • . ^ : 

explicitly bounded'' (p; 576/)- In other words, the key (to use . 
Goffman'^ term) was a linguistic message. Often the state of 
play was keydd by an utterance ' containing the word "pretend." 
'Gai*vey gives the example, "Pretend you called me on the telephone"* 
(g. 476). In other cases, the state of play was signalled by 
explicit rol^e assignment, as in "I'll be- the mommy and you be the 

daddy, O.K.?" (p. 576). During the play episode, the children in 

. - - ^ ----- - ^- - _■ _ t _ - - ■ 

Garvey *s study periodically tested to determine whether the play 



frame was still operating; As Garvey explains, testing the main- 
tenance of the play brienj^ation "appeared to be a relevant factor 
in the attitude or alignment taken, not only to objects, but to 
the behaviour of the partner, whose 'definition of the situation is 



critical to the continuing interchange" '(p, 576-577). 

--- ----- -- -- 

Garvey found that endings for the play frame were reached by 

* _ ^ _ . ^ ..__:.:_>____ _____ * __ 

tacit mutual agreement or again by explicit utterances ^uch as "I'm 
not playing anymore" (p. 576). The fact that the children were 
able to end an episode by tacit agreement indicates that these | 
children were already managing transformations either via more 
subtle nonlinguist ic messages or without any physically observable 
message at all. 

laiat Iramihg constitutes a. very important part of play was 
dramatically illustfatod in the study of a 5\ year-old boy Jamie 
(Martlew, Connelly, & McCleod, 1978). These investigators observed 



' k-. \ ■ , _ V / ,. • . 

the iWguage accompanying Jamie's play in three contexts, (1) play- 
ing alone, (2) p^ayini^with a peer, and (3) playing with his mother. 
Although not labelled '"framing" per se , these authors did note 
marked differences in Jamie's n^ed to set the sciene arid elaborate 
the rules in these three dif'fefent contexts. 

When alone, Jamie *s fantasj? play consisted largely of dramatic 
dialogue. There were very few explicit frame markers (keys )^<Dr , ; 
in the authors' terms, there were few. "ongoing accounts about the 
situation as a form of stage direction" (p. 94): Indeed, there 
was no need for scene-setting instructions in this situation since 
there was no ojie -with whom to seek alignment. Jamie had total 
control over the frame; no negotiation was required. He could 
change the setting, etc., without having to give explanations, in- 
structions, or' scene setting descriptions. 

In the peer play situation, maintaining the fantasy play frame 



required, as Garvey also noted^ both mutual recognit ion. arid acce^)- 
tance. This necessitated frequent story recapitulat ions arid sce^e 



setting. Not only need the scene be set, but it must be dbrie 

jointly. As such, 'the participants had to give more ongoirig ac- 

_ _ . . ^ 



counts and explanations of.events leading up to a scene. Some- 
times, agreement regarding the fantasy frame was nat reached. 'In 
fact, play episodes were oftr^ terminated because one partner would 
not accept the prevailing "rules," as the following example illus- 
t rates: ^ * - 
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^CTajnie* Look that coach comes, along here you. know. 

Friend. ' No but--I kndw--but this car knows this, so robbers^ 

Jamie, No it's not. . ' _ 

Friend. No it says yes 'cos don't forget there's ho coaches 

or buses travelling. 
Jamie. There is. 
Friend. There's not\ 

Jamie. I don't care the game doesn't have to be 'the same.i 
as anything, , V - __ 

. Friend. Well i^t can be. Do it yourself', 
Jamie. I'm not going to play with you then. 
Friend. You ' re| not to. 

Jamie. . All right then, shoo. Have all your stuff. 

Very interestingly, Jamie's interactions with his mother were 
different from his peer play in the sense that elaborate fantasy 
play was lacking. In contrast to this play framing in peer con- 
versation, adult-child pla^did nqfeuse the context and toys a 
"springboard for fantasy" ( p/ S7). Rathor* talk had more of a 

■ - ^ - 'L ' ■ ^ 

teaeher/pupil ;qual3 ty . The xibntext toys were used as teaching 

mat^ials. Their properties were discussed and relationships explored 

- -_ _ - _ -. -- -- ^ ' ^ • * ^ _ 

Jamiie's differentiated use of frames in varying social con- 

/* ' " 

texts underscores his understanding of their social function. He 

' a _, - ■ ■ ' -■ _ ^ 

understood that tr^ansf ormdt ions need to be explicitly encoded only 

' ^ ' ^ * - _ _ -\ 

ir> social interactions. Witness the lack of expl icit key&^in his 
solitary play. Furthermore, he f eal ized ^that certain transforma- 
tions wejce acceptable only vvith cert'ain partners . Jtlothers will not 
enter the elaborate fantasy world one can. shirfe"*wi th peers. 

Humor . Another frame pientidned by Gbf fmari di^ihguislie 
Tween kidding of hulHoT and seriously intTended discourse . Ah in-- 
terestihg developmo-n tal trend regarding ogt> siich tyf^e df frame was 

noted by Sut tbh^Smi th (1977). Although he diif not use Goffmah's . 

^ . - .... 

tei^ihdlbgy, Suttoh~Smi th in efvfeQt noted that in learning to tell 

riddles, children four or five yea|*s old give evidence of learning 
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the correct keys before they are aware 6f the exact nature the 
frame content. That is, children at this age know the format f6r 
the riddle telling — that Ehere is a question, an answer, and then 



laughter; They had not yet learned that a riddle required some 

- f - • • - - -_ _ - _ _ _ - ■_ 

expectancy violation in orddr-tLQ be considered a riddle. And so, 



as many parents are w^ll^ aware, the child of this age is delighted 
at k^king questions and giving literal or meaningless answers, and 
laughing pro;fTisely . ^ Unknown 'to the 'child, the parent's' laughteir 



is 6ften irt response/ not to the child's riddle, but to the fac^ 

/ ^ * V. . . * . \ ^ ' :/ 

/that the child has learned the frame but has not yet masterecf the 

• content of riddles, . ^ , 



• Much older chil"Sren, usually some time' during adolescence, 
find it extremely amusing to consciously violate the expected ri'd- 
dle content. A^^^uch , absurd riddles such as the elephant genre 
become popular for this ago group. * 



Decept ion . Deception is a frame which differs from' others 

. ' ' . . ■ _ _ _ . _ _ _ ^ _ L _ _ : L . > . . ^ 

in that It is the speaker 'rS hope that the, frame is not detected/ 



DoVilliers and deViJlTcrs (1978) suggest that becoming a good liar 
requires several impressive communication skill's. According to 



these authors, "the liar cannot be bound^ by circumstances or s/he 
would uncontrollably blurt out the truth. S-/he must be aware of 
what inf ormat ion would best convince his listener, and even the 



style to adopt to convey, it most effectively" (p; 164) 



While the^ development of deception has nj^ been the focus of 

a great deal of study , the deVil lier^ do su^^^st that there ,may 

- . . • . . ...... ,t . . .... 

bo several "irmiature*' or ineffective forms of ly^i^Q^g before mastery 

.... ' , -p 

iys achieved;; Even a two year old will change her or his story .^hen 



^ 1 



2d 



Y 



4 



the adult's tone of a voice indioates the sh,e or he l^as done some- 
thing jauriis'hable . the midstream change of stance cleafly f rames V 
the utterance for the listener an attempt at deception; The 



deVilliers also noted how older children will frame falsehoods by 
offering unsolicited information, as in running up to a parent and 
saying, for no appa*rent reason, "I didn't break the la^p.*' In the 
course of 'development , children eventually become sophisticated 
enough to not key their deception. 
J Argume^t^ . : While an entire interaction may-^n fact take place 

in afn argument framework, it is also possible to tfafflfeform a friendly 



conversation into an argument and eventually back into a friendly 
or at least neutral conv-ersat ion . ^ ^ 

Brenneis and tein ( L977 )^ observed the role-play arguments of 
first, tllird^, and fourth graders in order to determine the struc- 
^^^ural rules* and strategies children employ in argument discourse, 
Theyv isblat.ed four stylistic tactics used in dispute. In^Goffm^n's 
terms, we iight refer to these as paralinguis t ic keys; They were - 
volume escalation, SReed acceleration, stress emphasis, and intona-^ 
tidn exaggeration. Also, within; ihe argument, these authors 

___ ___ _J_ _ J L. ' _ _ ^ w 

fduhd that the structure used at the beginning 6^ an argument con- 
strained the linguistic form of the;rest of the argument sequence . 

■ I . ._<i * _ _ _ ^ _ _ ^ L :. : : __ _: :. .::_... . . . ' . . 

^In thi^ way , .the person who began the argument, has the advantage 

of being able to' control, albeit probabilistically, the course of 

the ensuing argumen't .: For example,' insults usually led either to L 

ah in.sult or a\donial. . Imporat i.ves .usual ly lec\ only to denials. 

; " ■ ; / ' ^ 

It i's -these formal devices, ^hon , _divorced from any particular ^ 
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message, content, that <^n in part determine \]>e digectibh^, ah argu- 
ment will li^k^. ^ ^ . ^ , ' ^ 

Relat ibhship f rami ng . A number of wri tei*s have suggested that 
some metJt^brTunuh icat ion serves ^ a cdritrdl mechanism for the management 
of human relationships. To the extent that this occurs, relational 



framing procedures must be learned and used.. IRuesch arid Batesbn 

«^ \ 

(1951) refer to report arid cbrrirriand aspects bf cbmmuriicat ion ; 

- vi: • ^ ' '\ 

?r - I 

Wat2lavvick> Beayin, and •'Jacksbh (1967) distinguish cbhteht and \ 
relationship cbmmunicat ibh : Thes§^ dist irict ibhs refer tb cbmmunica- 
tors being able to use utterances tb characterize and influejice 
the course^ of relat ibhships along the dimensibns of power (dominance/ 
submission) and affect (Ibve/bate). Indicat ibr|s that children 

are developing an ability to frame ^he ^latlbnal aspects bf a 

-J 



^ conversation would correspondingly \J^11 along the cbhtiriua bf either 



^^!) ^ of these dimensions 



■a 



Regarding the power dimension of relationship framing^ ex- ' 
pfes^ions of dominance and submission such as giving cbmmands and 
obeying, answering or ^fusing to answer questions, and Use bf 
pt'onouns -of power and solidarity may each exhibit its unique 



developmental history; Alternatively, these f$ems and others- may 
clu3|er togf^ther within one dev^io]^en1:'a^|>. process. Regarding^^ 
af f ect . cfimensions of relationships, one is struck by children's 

. ' / .... - - . . . o 

^ frequent explicit encoding of affect terms: "Be my best friend," 

"Give me your bear or you cannot come to my party," ".I'll kill you" 
or "Kathy is my second-best friend." 

There is liltle 1 1 lori^iturc that explicitly addresses rela- 
tio'^fal dimensions of communicative; development, and our 
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specuiatiohs here are limited to t^he ■ pbwer/dbrriiriance asisect; of 

- ■ r - ■ ^ ^ ■- - ■ - ^ ■ - ■ ^ 

relationship . Paryicul ar ly , we note some develbpmerital - ti^ends in 
two patterns somewhat universal ly-^useful for interpreting dominance 
and submission: " Symmietry cRi^^^ Alternation . Symmetry involves 
the equal sharing of cbnvorsat ibnal-t'^csoufts^s.; ^ the uh- 

eqlip.1 sharing. The general prbposltibh most supported by the 
literature is that dbrhihaht messages lead to submissive . me'^ages 
from the other and that submission leads to dominance ( assymmet ry ) . 
Alternation refers to the use of particular forms to signal i 
status, especially when thos'e^orms are used on some occasions 
and not on others; We discuss each of these briefly In terms of 
developmental literature; ^ . - : 

_ ■ : - : " : ■ : " _ _ i \ 

Symmetry of usage patterns (or assymmetry) in a dyad often 
serve as strategic framing devices -^lieys ) of power ^nd dominance 
(Watzlawick, Beavin, and Jackson, 1967); A number o\f ihvestiga- 
tors have noted that conversation in children's peer dyads ^is 
characterized by symmetry (Lbugee, Gruerieich & H^artup, 1977; Van 
Kleeck '& Copper, 1980). Since ther0 are far mbre questions asked 
by the adult participants in adult-child dyadic cbmmiunicat ion , , , 
th'ese conversat ibns are characterized by assymetry (Van Kleeck, 
igSOb, Malzono & Parker, 1979). 

r : ■ • 

In this context, it is interesting to examine the responses 
of a 5 1/2 year-old to adult and child questions (Martlew et al,, 
1978); The child, Jamie, showed evidence of cbntoxtuaL'^ensit ivity 



to status in this regard. We answered his mother's qu^^ions 
^straightforwardly and without d'lfficulty, indicating that he was 
willing to allow this vc^^rbal control over the situation. We 
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asked his mother few questions; By contrast, in conversation W;ith 
a peer, Jamie asked as many qxiestions the other child, and- did 



not always choose to ansV/er those asked by the other child 

nvolves the use of different synt act ic^ forms 



to convey social meaning. The power dimension of relat idiishiDS 

. : , ... :::: .. _ - . ; 

is ofteft subtlety framed by the prosodic , phonologic, arid/or syfr^a;Ct: 

^ ----- - /- ' 

forms a speaker chooses. The linguistic encoding of sex-role 

- ■ ■ - ^ ^ ■ . ■ * \ ■ - ' 

stereotypes provides a compeiiing'^xample , The cultural Stereo- 



types of the female as tending to be -more power less , lacking in 

^coqviction, and polite than tlie male each have their counterparts 

in the choice of language forms. Females 2tre polite , therefore 

- - - ' - -- ^ 

they don't swear. Their weakness might be conveyed in their use 

pf trivializing adjectives.^ A lack^/of conviction is reflected in 

_ _ ^ J _ - ■ 

tag quest ions ^which see^ confirmation of thought or feeling expressed 
The male stereotype, on the other hand, suggests st-rength- con- ; 
fidence and conviction. Linguistically the maf'e can express an^r 
or meanness by using profanil:y. can speak di rectly , Both a ^ 

speaker's use of and a listener's interpretation of these language ^ 
forms serves to_ frame the, power position of the ^exes in ongoing 
discourse (Lakoff, 1975). 

The ability of 4 to 7 year-old children to alternate the 
content , sty le , and pronunciation of their language when role- 
playing- a father versus a mother was demonstrated by Andersen (1977).; 
When enacting the father's role, the propos i t ibhal cbhtont of the 



children's talk « centered on busirmss oriented issues. The style 

of speech was straightforward, unqualified, and forceful * In ' 1^ 
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'Assuming the mc^hef role^ the pro.posit ioJial content/revolved \ 
arbiihd issues of family care. The i^tyle was moire talkative^ polite^ 
qlial.ified, and softer. The prqnunc^ aC ion contained more baby- 



talk f orms . ' . " */ / 



VThile the foregoing discussion has categorized, 'tlxe .vgirloliS; • 
types of frames as they were mutually exclusive ^ i^^ important 
to note that frames may sometimes occur 3'imult aneously . . One - \ 
clear, example; of this occurs" in the qontext of ^role--pla:yrng:,. ,Her< 
children are simultaneously operating within a fantasy f r aiiie ' andc. « 
a quoting frame, .since they are taking on th-e voices. , mannerisms, u^-^ 
etc. of the figure they are a-^suming. Bates (.1976 ) pr5vi;des a ^ 

_ . _ . _ _ . * _ _ sit - . ^ _ ■ ^ , ' . . . . - - — ' . — 

more subtle example d^^ sim.ul taneous . f xi^ming . At age 2;0;22, Claudia 

Spates', -"Lie. What ire you saying, MoHroy; lie . You 'r:e Saving j^a 

lie" (Pv 138). Here Claudia is exhibiting relationship framilg;' 

since to call spmebhe a liar preslippds^s a certain status pdsi|:ion 

enabling such ah accusati.on. At the same , -time / Claudia is demon v^.-^^ 

^ _____ 
strating ah explicit judgment of her mother's deception frame. 

It may be the case that such simultaneous framing occurs frequently 



1 



in ongoing dj^cburse . ' * ' 

ConcluJ^ions ^ - 
' ■ ■ iri many respects the development of metalinguist ics and 
framing appear to have little in common.. Tie apparent independence 
of the developmental processes involved in these two meta- domains : 
is perhaps to a large extJnt an artifact of the type of data .avail- 
able for each. Mctali hguistiCs has been the more in,tensi?ly re- ^ 
searched area. Data sources have involved instances ojf chilfi^ren's 
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spontaneous talk /about some tispect qf language as well exp^eri-v 
.mental studies in which children have been explicitly asked to . 
^ think about, and often to judge some aspect ol language. 

, ; On the other hand ,: f ramirig, has >rarely. be^ conceived fcs^a; 
metacommunica In th^ deyelo'pnientai literature see 

Cobk-^dumperz & Gumpef z . 1978 )V In our attempt to apply this no- 
tion to the development of met ac&fnrnuiS^^i^ we have culled evi— 
dehce ..f rbm* k wide variety of sbtiroes |here hi^'been no 
. direct at^tempt to studjj^ this phenomenon at- least not,, s.tart ing- 
frbm a theoretical perspective of framing; As stSch, nearly all . 
the data corresponds to the spont aryeous^ talk^ data available re- 
gardin'g-BietalinguistiG develc^mpn^.; The one, except ion to this.: is 



pne study which looked . at chiidr^if^s 
racing; .This study sugfest^ that :yl 




;me nts of on e aspect of ^ 
cognitive stirate- 



gies may be operating; in the deveiopmeht of both types of meta- 
communication discussed in this paper;. This study, which addressed 

. ■ ■ . ■ ... V ..... ■ . _ • ■ 

childrea^s judgments of the alternation which occurs in female. : 

versus male talk, is discussed below and ^related to similar Judg-. 

ment studies regarding metaiingui^t i cs . . ; _ . ^ \ 

- ,>-v ■• _ - * k^L^ 

Kdel skvr^f1^7)l studi od devcTopment al changes in judgments of 

j ' \ ■ *• o 

sex attrjibutes of liriguistic features by first, third and sixth 
graders. first graders werG"*^sc^^*y^uch attuned to the^^ meaning 

rather ^than th^^^'^fdrm of the sentences presented, although' they did 
consistently attribute sweiiringito males: The ^extent to which this 
strategy was operating wq^ , evidenced when even nonsense senterilces ^ 
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were responded to on the basis of the message meaning. "The wik 
slupped my damn flip*' was attributed to women by some children 
who explained that women' "wik" more^ than men. Even though the 

. . ... ... '-r 

first graders alrep-dy demonstrated a stereotype that men swear ^ 
they were swayed by message content when the swearing form con- 
flicted with it. Thus, "Damn it, get me that perfjjme" was attrib- 
uted to wtfinen. 

By the third grade,, on items that adults agreed were un-- 
eqliivdcally female, foritl and not messj|.ge content was responded to 
in making the linguistic se^-role judgments. However, where 
adults had less agreeriri^nt that a linguistic form typified female- 
ness (e.g., adverbs and tag questions), the tl^ird garders responded 
bh the basis of message content or claimed the form was sexually 
neutral. It seems, then, that the strength of^ the cultural sex- 
typing influenced the developmental order in which children were 
capable of judging the sentences. The instability of^^ newly 
acquired linguistic form strategy was demonstrated by the follow- 
ing response given by one third grader. . 

Examiner: Who s^s "Won't you pretty please hand me 

the h^uner?" 
Child: The lady. 

Examiner: Why?> 

Chtild: Cause of **pretty please. 

Examiner: How about "Won 't you pretty please hand me the 

baseball uniform?" 
Child: Maybe a boy. 

Exaininer: Why? , , ^ 

Child: Cause of **ba,seball uniform." 

By the sixth grade, form was consistently used in making ' 
sex-fole judgments. In fact, the sixth graders response closely 
resembled those of the adults in Edelsky's study; 
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efiiidr^n's strategics for socioHhguistic judgments regarding 
thef correspondence of linguistic forms to sex-rble typing in many 
"ways parallels their rtuitalingatsttc judgments of linguistic form. 
In both cases, preoperational children (making the assumpt ibh that 
the first graders in Edelsky's study were still in the prebjaera- 
tiohal stage br just making the transitibh tb cbncrete bperatibhs) 
weri primarily focused on the meaning of messages and hbt the 
form used to convey that meaning; Later in develbpmeht , children 
are able tb perform parallel processing bf semantics and ; f brm in 
both types bf tasks. , \^ 

Besides being able to jadge sex-related alterhatibh, the 
development bf ' children 's use of syntactic alternatibn in their 
*own speech has been discussed by Bates (1976). Bates suggests 
that children become able to use various syntactic fbrms for the 

- - - : - - - - J 

sarrie communicative function by the age of 3i tb 5 years. It is ^ , 
only by age seven or eight, however, that children begin to demon- 
strate skill in simultaneously manipulating bbth syntactic form 
and message content to achieve communicative goals. At this point, 
they can persuade and deceive. Here, again, we see a likely develop- 
mental difference in metacommunicative skill between preoperational 
and concrete Operational children. The ybunger children nbrinally 
process semahtically , but may focus on form albne in certain cir- 
cumstances. By contrast, concrete operational children can manipu-. 
late two aspects bf the lingaisti^^ode simultaneously. The above 
examples of amernation represent receptive processing. Future 
researchers may profitably tost the speculations here with produc- 
tibn of such examples of alternation on terms bf address and other 
expressibhs bf power and deference. 

28 ^ 
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